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a space of about ten minutes the aurora appeared to be fading, 
but at about io h 40 m a bright streamer, 5 0 or 6° broad at its 
base, rose upwards from the “pointers” to above the Polar 
star, while the whole northern half of the sky was again covered 
with fainter streamers. Waves of light flashed rapidly along 
the principal beam, from its base to near the zenith in about one 
second, and at the same time drifted upwards over the other 
parts of the aurora in extremely vivid and rapid succession. 
The progress of tlie disturbance continued the same, and was 
watched for about ten minutes, during which time occasional 
bright streamers rose and faded, and all the beams of the aurora 
were equally lighted up by the flitting waves. The motion of 
the latter appeared to be in parallel lines rising upwards 
from the N.N.E. horizon, and where in that direction 
the bases, or brightest parts, of the streamers were ar¬ 
ranged in a continuous succession of altitudes from near the 
horizon to the zenith, the waves appeared to be propagated in 
the most regular and unbroken manner. Tall streamers at a 
considerable distance east or west of the magnetic north were 
lighted up very rapidly from their bases to their summits, as if 
directly confronted throughout their whole lengths by the ad¬ 
vancing waves. At about io h 45™, the cloud-like apex of 
the aurora was somewhat nearer to 7 than to Andromedse, and 
it was lighted up like the occasional tall streamers in the east 
and west, by almost momentary flashes of pale, phosphorescent 
light. The impressions of a luminous vapour, like that which 
floats over phosphorus, of the ignis fatuus , or of the disturbed 
surface of a phosphorescent sea, blown by the wind, were most 
vividly suggested by the flickering changes of brightness in por¬ 
tions of the auroral cloud overhead. At io h 50™ the dis¬ 
turbance ceased, and the streamers gradually resumed their 
steadiness, some appearing soon afterwards in the south-west, 
from between 6 Pegasi and a Aquarii to a Pegasi; and others, 
in the south-east, across Aries and Taurus. The auroral apex 
was faintly visible, at this time, near 7 Andromedss. At about 
ri h . a third disturbance. among the auroral beams occurred for 
a few minutes overhead. A slightly curved arch 2° or 3 0 broad, 
extending towards the east and west about 20° on each of the 
apex, and lancelike streamers in the east and west, which, 
together with the arch, were in their ordinary state invisible, 
were repeatedly lighted up suddenly and very brightly, and were 
immediately again extinguished ; the light sometimes appearing 
in the beams and sometimes in the arch, as if it were bandied to 
and fro between, them. The streamers in the north were at this 
time very faint, and those in the south-east and south-west 
were almost entirely hidden by clouds, which a rising 
wind now drove across them from the south. From n h 
8 ra to 1 i h io™ a rapid succession of horizontal waves 
and wavelets of light rose in parallel lines above the 
N.N.E. horizon, drifting, apparently, overhead towards the 
south. As they appeared to catch the beams, and the arch 
which still remained extended across the apex towards the east 
and west, these were suddenly lighted up, and immediately again 
extinguished, as before ; the flickering and dancing effect of the 
light which they produced resembling that reflected on the clouds 
in the south from distant iron-smelting furnaces upon the opposite 
bank of the Clyde. A repetition of the flashing lights, which, I 
presume, must havebeen those described by ancientwriters as caprcs 
saltantes , and by mariners familiar with displays of the aurora in 
high latitudes as “merry-dancers,” occurred again among the 
beams overhead between n h I2 m and il h I4 m . Soon after this, 
thick clouds came over from the south, and the sky very shortly 
afterwards became overcast. 

The beams of this aurora were uniformly white, without any 
trace of colour. But the farthest east and western beams of a 
bright aurora seen here from 8 h to 1 i h on the evening of Thurs¬ 
day last, the 20th inst., were of a rich crimson red, and one tall 
streamer of that aurora, reaching nearly to the zenith, exactly in 
the north, was tinged with crimson at the top. A south-west 
wind, oecompanied by rain, succeeded that aurora on the follow¬ 
ing day. Last night a south-west gale sprang up, and there was 
a considerable fall of rain here this afternoon, I heard no 
crackling sounds during the brightest flashing of this aurora ; 
but such sounds might very possibly be produced in Arctic regions 
by the cracking of ice, which great pressure, or a change of tem¬ 
perature in a gale of wind, would be not unlikely to occasion as 
a concomitant of the aurora, if, as was recently suggested by the 
late Admiral Fitzroy, auroral displays in these latitudes accom¬ 
pany, and are pretty certain indications of the existence of, very 
stemmy weather at a distance. A. S. Herscuel 

Andersonian University, Glasgow, Oct. 26 


A wonderfully fine auroral display took place last night, 
very far exceeding in extent and brilliancy that of the 24th ult., 
as seen from this place. It began to show itself soon after sun¬ 
down, attained its maximum about 8 o’clock, and had not wholly 
disappeared at 11. At about 8 o’clock more than half the 
visible heavens was one sea of colour, the general ground green¬ 
ish, yellow, and pale rose, with extensive shoals of deep rose in 
the east and west, and from the north; streaming upwards to 
and beyond the zenith, tongues and brushes of rosy red so deep 
that the sky between looked black. The spectroscope, a direct- 
vision one, showed four lines in the rosy portion and one in the 
greenish ; one strong red line near the C, one strong pale 
yellow line near the JD, one paler near the F, and one still 
paler beyond, with a faint continuous spectrum from about the 
D to beyond the F. The C line was very conspicuous and the 
brightest of the whole, intermediate in position and colour to the 
red of the lithium and the calcium, with both of which I am 
familiar; plainly there were two spectra superposed, for while 
the red portions of the aurora showed the four lines with a 
faint continuous spectrum, the greenish showed only one, near 
the D on a faint .ground. Of course, no numerical accuracy 
was attainable with so simple an instrument, only the judgment 
of the eye; but the conviction was very strong that the rosy hue 
was owing to hydrogen, possibly resulting from decomposition 
by electrical discharges of the excessively attenuated watery 
vapour existing in the higher regions of the earth’s atmosphere, 
which Tyndall has shown to be capable of producing the blue 
colour of the sky, and by the consequent loss of which the 
blackness of space was discernible. T. F. 

St Mary Church, Torquay, Oct 25 


Shortly after sunset this evening an ill-defined auroral arch 
was seen in the north. At about 7 '45 patches of rose-coloured 
light were visible about the constellations Auriga, Ursa Minor, 
Ursa Major, &c., and at about 8 o’clock brilliant crimson rays 
shot up to the zenith, and the sky seemed one vast mass of fire. 
The auroral light was visible as far south as Cetus and Aquarius. 
The crimson tint passed from time to time into a greyish light. 

When the most brilliant portions were examined with the 
spectroscope, two bright lines were visible, one a greenish-grey 
line situated about the middle of the spectrum, and the other a 
red line looking very much like the C hydrogen line. 

London, Oct. 24 W. B. Gibbs 


During the recent brilliant auroral displays (Oct. 24th and 
25th), I observed four bright lines in the spectrum of the 
crimson beams of the corona. 

1. A broad and well defined red band near C. 

2. A bright white band near D (? the same as Angstrom’s 
line with wave-length — 5567). I have frequently seen this line 
even during very laint displays; on the 25th it was visible in 
every part of the sky. 

3. A faint and rather nebulous line, roughly estimated to be 
near F. 

4. A very faint line about half way between 2 and 3, 

The red band was absent from the spectrum of the white rays 
of the aurora, but the other lines were seen. 

Bedford, Oct. 29 - Thos. G. Elger 

On the night of the 25th a most gorgeous aurora borealis 
was visible at North Shields. I first observed it about 6 P.M., 
when it formed a splendid boreal crown, of which the centre 
was about 25 0 south-east of the zenith. Rays of brilliant crim¬ 
son converged to it from all directions, especially from N. E., S., 
and S.W. To the north the light was more of the ordinary 
colour. They appeared to rise from an irregular circle, extend¬ 
ing round the whole horizon, and slightly arched in the N. W. 
Below this was the usual dusky cloud. When the rays, or rather 
sheets, of crimson were at their brightest, they were streaked with 
yellowish light. At times the centre of convergence was dark, 
at others it was occupied by luminous clouds of twisted forms, 
reminding me of those of some of the nebulae. The rays seemed 
to have a slow morion towards the south. 

About eight o’clock the crown gradually faded, and the light 
of the centre flickered with a tremulous motion. At 8.15 an 
arch shot across the sky from N.E. to S.W., passing just north 
of the pole star. It slowly drifted south, and at 8.30 was ia the 
zenith. At 10 the boreal crown had reappeared, but was of the 
ordinary yellowish coiour. 

The spectrum of the red rays contained a brilliant red line, 
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more refrangible than Ha, in addition to those usually seen. It 
was situated about -4 of the distance from C to D. If any other 
observer noted the position of the arch observed at 8.15 P.M., 
I shall be glad to be informed, in order to calculate the height. 
Clementhorpe N. Shields, Oct. 27 Henry R. Proctor 


Another display of aurora borealis occurred this evening. 
It was not to be c^mnared in splendour with that of the night 
preceding, but it had some interesting and instructive features. 
The skyway not clear n* any time, and the masses of red light, 
which occimi*»d generaUv similar situations to those of the 
preceding night, were interrupted in many places by dense 
clouds. T observed it at about half-past six p. M., and at that time 
the most remarkable feature was that streamers (generally not of 
a red colour) radiate l from every part of the north horizon 
accurately to a point defined very nearly by one of the stars 
tr Cygnt or v Cvgni, which were then near the meridian. I did 
not see both stars, and I am therefore in doubt, as they are of 
equal magnitudes, which was the star nearest to the point of 
convergence of the streamers. 

The radiations were so well marked and so accurately directed 
to one point, that I mentally compared them to the ribs of an 
expanded umbrella. This did not last long; in a few minutes 
fine streamers went from the N. VV. horizon towards the south* 
east, to the east of this point, which was then covered with red 
light without streamers. The largest masses of red light ueie, 
as in the preceding evening, south of the zenith, and in the 
south-east and south-west quarters of the heavens. 

Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, Oct. 25 Robert Main 


A- magnificent auroral display was visible here on the 
evening of the 24th, between 8 h o ,n and 8 h 30™. 

The maximum of intensity must have occurred between 8‘ o m 
and 8 h 2o 1T ', but, being otherwise engaged, I did not observe 
anything myself until 8' 1 25 m , when the Rand W. regions of 
the sky, more especially the latter, were illuminated with a 
crimson or reddish glow, somewhat resembling the reflection 
of distant conflagrations, but on neither side did this glow ap¬ 
pear to reach the zenith by many degrees. Shortly after the 
time mentioned ( 8 Jl 25™} both disappeared, after which a phos¬ 
phorescent whitish light was observed nearer to and on the S.E. 
of the zenith. The barometer had, during the previous day or 
two, shown considerable variation in atmospheric pressure. 

Another display was observed on the following evening (25th), 
which commenced about 6 h o m and continued visible more or less 
until 7 h o m . 

The first indication that I noticed was a fiery glow similar to 
that seen on the previous evening, but considerably higher, and 
almost immediately after a magnificent broad stream of light, 
consisting of reddish and light tints, was observed in the N.E. 
extending upwards for 50° or 6o°. 

About 6 h 20 111 the whole of the northern region of the sky ex¬ 
tending to E.-and VV., and about 15 0 S. of the zenith, was more 
or less illuminated, and I should say the maximum of intensity 
occurred at this time. The principal luminous streams and corns-, 
cattons appeared between N.E. and E.N.E. appearing first in 
the latter direction and increasing towards the former. 

On one occasion I noticed faint luminous streamers rising 
from different northerly directions and converging in the zenith ; 
these, together with the coloured bands of light before men¬ 
tioned, formed a magnificent and imposing spectacle. 

The northern sky afterwards presented an appearance o£ 
twilight until about lo h 45 m . 

During the display the barometer stood at 29*53 (corrected 
for temperature). Temperature of air 49 0 . The minimum tem¬ 
perature registered during the night was 42 0 , 

Meteorological Observatory, Twickenham John J. Hall 

Collins, in his “ Superstitions of the Highlands” has these 
lines:— 

As Boreas threw his young Aurora forth 
In the first year of the first George’s reign. 

And battles raged in welkin of the North, 

They mourned in air, fell, fell rebellion slain ! 

The Editor (Routledge’s edition) in a note states “By ‘young 
Aurora ’ Collins undoubtedly means the first appearance of the 
Northern Lights, which happened about the year 1715; at least it 
is highly probable from the peculiar circumstance that no ancient 


writer had taken any notice of them, nor even any modern pre¬ 
vious to the above date.” Can any of your readers state whether 
this is correct. C. Pocklington 

Poole, Oct. 27 

An aurora borealis was visible at this place on the evening of 
the 25th inst., between the hours of 7 and 8.30 P.M. A beauti¬ 
ful crimson glow was first observed towards the north-east, 
veiling, but not hiding, the larger stars, and the Pleiades had the 
appearance of a wedge of pale yellow mist behind the veil. On 
the horizon, looking due north, was a semicircular luminous space 
of clear pale light, of the colour of eastern sky just before dawn, 
and from this there darted at intervals over the crimson glow long 
slender rays of yellowish light, giving an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance to the phenomenon. Clouds, which had been hanging 
about during the day, gathered over the scene towards 9 o’clock, and 
when they afterwards dispersed before midnight, the glow, though 
still perceptible, was fading away. A falling star was observed at 
about eight, but considerably to the south of the aurora. There 
had been an aurora observed on the preceding evening, but of a 
less striking character. The weather has been for the last ten 
days extremely unsettled, sirocco (S.E.) winds prevailing, and 
an unusual rainfall the result, accompanied sometimes by hail, 
and by thunder and lightning. But clear bright days occur in 
the intervals of these storms, when the sky is of an intense blue, 
against which beautiful forms of cloud mass themselves by de¬ 
grees as the day goes on. and become at length the subjects ol 
those gorgeous atmospheric effects which make the autumnal 
sunsets of the bay of Fiume rivals of those of Rome. 

Fiume, Oct. 28 A, M. Smith 


[In addition to the letters printed above, we have received 
from many other correspondents interesting and valuable 
descriptions of the magnificent display of the aurora, which the 
demands of other subjects on our space alone prevent us from 
publishing.— Ed. ] 


The Aurora of Sept. 24 

It may interest your readers to know that the very brilliant 
auiora of the 24th an;! 25th September last was also visible in 
Canada. Mr. W. B. Dawson, writing from Montreal, notices 
the occurrence of a YC4?y bright aurora on both nights, flashing 
much, and often bright crimson. It was also seen at (Quebec, 
and attracted much attention. He observes that its appearance 
was simultaneous with the 4‘Vision of a very large spot on the 
sun. Its crimson colour agrees with the red hue of your other- 
correspondents ; and is somewhat remarkable, as I have often 
notice-' 1 , in Canada, that the reel usually alternates with green in. 
vivid displa>s. ' George M, Dawson 

Royal School of Mines 

Hereditary Deformities* 

The alleged instances 0$ hereditary deformity produced by 
your correspondent in Nature for Oct. 20 do not seem at all 
satisfactory. They may all be referred either to an hereditary 
disease of the part affected, .as in the suppuration of the cow’s, 
horn ; or to coincidence, accompanied by a slight stretch of 
imagination on the part of the first narrator, as ih the cases of 
the scar on the forehead and the crooked finger. 

Prof. Huxley, in his lectures on Natural History at the Royal 
School of Mines in 1864, after speaking of the short-legged 
breed of Ancon sheep, and the six-fingered Maltese, Gratio 
Keiieia, said that although natural malformations were thus 
transmitted, artificial malformations never were ; and instanced 
the fact of the mutilation produced by circumcision never being 
transmitted to the offspring. This, of course, is a negative 
argument, but it has great weight when we consider how many 
thousands have undergone that mutilation without an instance of 
its having been inherited by their children. 

Faversham, Kent, Oct. 25 William Field 

The Cefn Reptile and the “ Times ” 

The remarkable paragraph ip the Times of the week before 
last relating to the discovery of “a huge beast of the lizard 
tribe,” in a caveat Cefn near St. Asaph, implies a belief on the 
part of the editorial staff that suph an addition to the British 
fauna .was not impossible, and its wide circulation proves the 
astonishing credulity of the public :— 

“ In the Vale of Clwyd, at a distance of two miles from the 
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